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that Leicester should have been fought. Snowden
returned to the charge with a passionate plea for complete
independence, even if it should cost every Labour seat
in Parliament. Obscurer critics ventilated their impa-
tience, brought charges of bad faith or asked why Mr.
Parker, the Labour Representative on the Commission
which investigated the charges against Liberal Ministers
who had purchased Marconi shares, had not produced a
Minority Report. But the Party Conference, in January,
1914, vindicated MacDonald's claim that the majority
was with him. The critics were noticeably less vocal;
courageously seconded by Henderson, MacDonald over-
whelmed them. At the I.L.P. Conference in April, it
is true, a resolution, carried after MacDonald had left
for London, urged the Parliamentary Labour Party to
ignore the effect of its votes on the Government of the
day. But in such matters it was the Labour Party, not
the I.L.P., which counted.

The whole episode, which reveals MacDonald at his
most characteristic, had still, in new settings and with
a changing caste, often to be re-enacted. But each revival
of the familiar controversy would mark a new stage in
the education of the Party. It would be found, for
example, that the challenge to MacDonald as Prime
Minister came from a small group of young, new
Members. No responsible leaders backed them. The
Party as a whole had learnt its lesson. Once the supreme
test of the first post-war years was over, it stood over-
whelmingly behind MacDonald. His opponents had
judged the temper of their fellow countrymen less
shrewdly than he; nor was any of them personally so
well equipped to command the allegiance of the rank
and file. But, more than this, MacDonald's policy was
founded firm upon the fundamentals of his political
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